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REVIEWS 

History of Modern France, 1815-1913. By Emile Bourgeois. 
Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1919. — Two volumes: 
xiv, 436; vii, 416 pp. 

It is remarkable that schools of narrowly political historians still 
flourish both in England and in France, and apparently with un- 
diminished vigor. In both countries more research and writing has 
been done in the field of social and economic history than in the 
United States, but it has been done by economists or by " social 
historians " who have seldom concerned themselves with politics. In 
the United States there is at present a growing number of scholars 
who view all sorts of governmental action and development — do- 
mestic and international — in their social setting, who relate politics 
to economics, and who, whether they call themselves " historians " 
or " economists " or " sociologists ", treat synthetically currents or 
cross-sections in all the political and social sciences. In other words, 
academic fences are lower in the United States than in France or 
England. 

If an American historian were writing a detailed history of France 
in the nineteenth century, he would certainly narrate the chief poli- 
tical happenings of the Restoration, the July Monarchy, the Second 
Republic, the Second Empire and the Third Republic, but he would 
likewise, in all probability, tell something of the social classes 
among the French people during these political eras, of the relative 
importance of agriculture and manufacturing, of the improvement of 
communications, of the growth of banking, and of the development 
of economic doctrines and political theories alongside of political 
parties and groups; and, in addition, he might even describe the 
parallel activities of French artists and litterateurs, of French edu- 
cators and priests. In France, however, a " historian " would not 
venture far beyond the narration of political happenings; the rest 
he would renounce in favor of the " economist ", the " social his- 
torian ", and the professor of " literature ", each of whom would 
proceed to contract his respective legacy and to build his fences 
high and secure. And the same would be the case in England. 

Professor G. W. Prothero, for example, has not been satisfied to 
let the twelve heavy volumes of the Cambridge Modern History 
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stand as the final great monument to the industry and limited vision 
of the hedged and fenced " historians ". He has had to go on 
editing an elaborate Cambridge Historical Series, detailing in volume 
after volume the history of each European country, with that of its 
chief colonies and conquests, from about the end of the fifteenth 
century down to the present. The whole series, like the Cambridge 
History itself, is characterized as much by the wealth of statements 
of political fact as by the poverty of explanation and interpretation 
of such fact. 

Some of the best chapters of their kind in the last three volumes 
of the Cambridge Modern History are those on France in the nine- 
teenth century by M. £mile Bourgeois, professor of history in the 
University of Paris and in the £cole des Sciences Politiques. It is 
Professor Bourgeois who now cultivates the same field and prepares 
a second crop of political facts, this time for the Cambridge His- 
torical Series. 

The resulting two volumes are the last word in the political his- 
tory of nineteenth-century France. Facts bristle on every page, but 
invariably they are political facts: they are marshaled in conven- 
tional order under the Restoration, the ministry of Villele, the reign 
of Charles X, the monarchy of Louis Philippe (five chapters), the 
Second Republic (three chapters), the Second Empire (four chap- 
ters), and the Third Republic (two chapters). International diplo- 
macy is treated with considerable fullness, and all the parliaments, 
premiers and presidents are duly noticed and chronicled. Occasion- 
ally there is a sentence about literature (as when Victor Hugo 
assails Napoleon III) or about education (as when Guizot presents 
an educational bill to the Chambers), but education and literature — 
and even religion — are always made strictly subsidiary to politics. 
Tariffs, and fiscal policy generally, are not made subsidiary; being 
" economic "' they are not mentioned at all. Even in the restricted 
domain of " politics ", M. Bourgeois does not fulfil the promise 
which Professor Prothero makes in the prefatory note, that the 
work will trace the " lines of the remarkable political evolution 
through which France has been able to realize the principles and to 
establish the institutions of democracy — an evolution retarded at 
one time by the worshippers of the Ancien RSgime, at another by the 
devotees of Napoleonism, and still more by the difficulty of recon- 
ciling individual liberty and social progress with the administrative 
centralization dear to a people as much in love with order as with 
liberty ". What M. Bourgeois does, is to state in detail the provi- 
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sions of the several French constitutions of the nineteenth century 
and to tell much of the political activities of Monarchists and Bona- 
partists and Republicans. What he does not do, is to trace any 
" evolution ". His political history is static, not dynamic. 

To the person who desires to know what happened in French 
politics during the century preceding the Great War, the two vol- 
umes of M. Bourgeois can be recommended as trustworthy and even 
interesting. They are provided with convenient maps, bibliog- 
raphies, and indices. But the person who wishes to discover why 
French politics took the curious turns they did, and how they were 
related to the larger industrial and intellectual life of France, will 
find a sphinxlike attitude on the part of M Bourgeois. Perhaps he 
knows, but he won't tell. 

Carlton J. H. Hayes. 

Gambetta. By Paul Deschanel. New York, Dodd, Mead 
and Company, 1920. — viii, 336 pp. 

This biography first appeared appropriately at the time of the 
signing of the Treaty of Versailles and was translated into English 
while its author was serving his brief term as President of the French 
Republic. It is a eulogy of the patriot who in the ill-fated war of 
1870-1871 personified French resistance to Germany and a graceful 
tribute to the statesman who introduced M. Deschanel himself to 
politics. But it is more than tribute and more than eulogy. It is 
good history and good literature. It is what a good biography 
should be. 

It is brief but informing. It is clear and straightforward. It is 
at once sympathetic and critical. And in its preparation the author 
appears to have consulted all published works on Gambetta and to 
have made special use of parliamentary papers and of much unpub- 
lished correspondence, particularly letters written by Gambetta to 
Ranc, Barthelemy and Ruiz. 

Only a few pages are devoted to Gambetta's early life and par- 
liamentary career prior to 1870. The bulk of the book is divided 
into three approximately equal parts: the first, Gambetta's work as 
member of the Government of National Defense; the second, his 
achievements as deputy in the National Assembly from 1871 to 
1875 ; the third, his rather hectic efforts as politician and premier 
between 1876 and his untimely death in 1882. The first part is in 
many respects the best : it throws some new light on the difficulties 



